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<§HE Dego^atoi^ and Ru^nishe^. 




DECORATION OF DIN- 
ING-ROOMS. 



N a recent series of articles, 
we gave our readers a few 
practical hints for the de- 
corative treatment and fur- 
nishing of drawing rooms. 
We propose now to devote 
a little attention to the 
apartment next in import- 
ance — viz. : the dining room. 
It may be remembered that 
we enlarged upon the vari- 
ety of treatment required 
for the drawing room under 
various circumstances. Being 
intended for the purposes 
of reception and amusement, 
its appearance must neces- 
sarily vary more in accord- 
ance with its situation, 
surroundings, and contents 
(to say nothing of the rank 
and character of its pos- 
sessor) than any other room 
in the house. The dining 
room, on the other hand, 
-has one single and special 
use, whatever may be its 
own ot master's character, 
and it consequently admits 
of much less diversity in the 
spirit of its arrangements. 
The details of the treatment 
in each individual case, but we should 
the one effect we have to produce— viz. : 
and substance. The dining room is 
broadly ) for the purpose of dining, 
the whole of the attention should be 
and the guests. Every atom of 
to draw the eye or mind 



must, of course, differ 
always bear in mind 
of comfort, warmth 
used only ( speaking 
and at such a time 
concentrated on the table 
decoration, therefore, which serves 
away from the object of the assemblage is worse than wasted. 
Of course, a certain amount of color, ornament, and general 
richness is necessary to produce the effect of which we 
have spoken, but the point that the decorator must keep in 
sight is, where to draw the exact, line : to avoid a look of mean- 
ness, coldness, or inhospitality on the one hand, and of redund- 
ance and display on the other. In a house of £60 a year rent, a 
plain white cornice, simple diapered wall paper of warm tone, 
Kidderminster carpet, and furniture and woodwork of stained or 
polished deal, would be as far from appearing mean as a thou- 
sand pounds' worth of work might be from appearing lavish in a 
house of £600. The great thing is to effect the proper medium. 
It is not only of primary importance in the dining room, but of 
greater importance here than anywhere else in the whole house. 
Bearing in mind the foregoing remarks, the decorator must 
first consider the nature of the drawing room, as the guests 
usually pass from this apartment direct to the dining room and 
back to it again, while on the other hand, these two rooms are 
seldom or never used en suite, a pleasant but not too violent 
contrast should be aimed at. This consideration is very often 
lost sight of, and the consequence is sometimes very unpleasant. 
For instance, we leave a drawing room, in which the prevailing 
tone is (say) a warm apple-green, to enter a dining room with a 
glaring crimson paper, or cold sea-green paint too near to the 
color we have left to bear anything but an inharmonious analogy 
to it. The various tones of buff, fawn color, reddish-grey, or even 
Pompeian red (sufficiently neutral) would have afforded an agree- 
able contrast, while the drawing room color repeated in darker 
shades would have produced a good harmonious contrast. We 
must next remember that, with the hours adopted by modern 
society, the dining room is used during the greater part of the year 
by artificial light, and during the other, at a time when the 
daylight, except for a few weeks, is already low and feeble. The 
predominant color employed in the decoration should therefore 
always be a good lighting one. We do not mean that it should 
necessarily be a tint, for many tolerably hard colors light excel- 
lently ; but it must be of a nature to absorb as little light as 
possible. A very pale wall will look as comfortless and inhospit- 
able as a too sombre one will be dismal and oppressive. With 
the former we shall lose an appetite, while the latter will give 
ns indigestion. Personally we always advocate the use of warm 
tones of color for dining rooms, but this is entirely a matter of 
taste, and many persons prefer a cooler appearance. In the 
latter case, we have simply to take care that our color is neither 
positively cold nor heavy. 



From what we have already said, our readers will perceive 
that it is the walls of a dining room that must furnish the key 
to its general color and treatment. It often happens that the 
room contains paintings or engravings, and although we are of 
opinion that they are very frequently out of place in an apart- 
ment where they must divide attention between themselves and 
the special object of the room, and where they can only be 
examined by leaving the table, still, when they exist they must 
receive primary consideration, and the decoration of the walls 
must be adapted for their reception. We would make a special 
exception in favor of family portraits, whose place, par excellence, 
is the dining room, and whose presence contributes more 
perhaps than anything else of any description to that appear- 
ance of substantial hospitality that we are advocating. In the 
case of oil paintings and engravings, red is perhaps the best color 
to employ, but it must be sufficiently neutral without being 
heavy or dark. For paintings, it should incline slightly towards 
the dull tones of crimson ; for engravings, towards the Pompeian 
and Venetian red. Photographs are, perhaps, best displayed 
on a warm, greenish grey, especially if framed with a wide 
gold mount (an arrangement which greatly improves them 
when they are of material size or depth of tone) ; but at the 
same time this color is a trifle pale for a dining room. Water- 
colors are almost invariably hung elsewhere, but if we have 
to provide for them we shall best do so by means of a 
sap-green background. Some time ago, however, we saw at 
the house of an artist, a peculiar paper, consisting of a small 
conventional flowing pattern of drab, outlined in silver grey, 
upon what we can best describe as a bilious yellow ground. As 
a wall paper we failed to admire it \ but when nearly covered 
by water color drawings, it formed a most admirable background 
for them. We believe it was made by Messrs. Green & King, 
from colors mixed specially by the late president of the Royal 
Academy. When there are many drawings to be accommodated, 
such a paper might very advantageously be used as a belt for 
the portion of the walls on which they would hang, the lower 
part being occupied by a high dado, and the upper reduced by 
a simply- treated frieze. One of the very best means of wall deco- 
ration for dining-rooms is painted flock. This, as many of our 
readers are aware, consists of a paper in which the pattern is 
repeatedly printed with flock, till it acquires a considerable pro- 
jection. After the paper is on the wall, the decorator prepares 
and paints it in a peculiar way, finishing it in any color that 
may be required. When properly done it is most effective, and 
has all the appearance of a design stamped in the plaster or 
sculptured in low relief. It thus combiues pattern and richness 
of surface with the quiet simplicity of monotone, and is, besides, 
one of the most durable and really economical processes we can 
point out. But woe betide the unfortunate individual who 
employs other than first-rate workmen for it. The method of 
proceeding is now perfectly understood by all the best decorators 
in London, and no doubt in the chief provincial towns ; but the 
paper stainers have sent out patterns into every nook and cor- 
ner, and jobbing painters and glaziers have done much to bring 
this really admirable means of decoration into disrepute. Let 
those who cannot or will not employ competent decorators avoid 
painted flocks. — The Building News. 




